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ADDRESS  OF 

Hon.  J.  VAN  VECHTEN  OLCOTT 

President  of  the  Club 


The  Toastmaster  (Hon.  J.  Van  Vechten  Olcott,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Club) :  The  first  duty  of  a  toastmaster  on 
an  occasion  of  this  kind  and  the  greatest  pleasure  of  a 
President  of  The  Republican  Club  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  to  offer  the  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  case  the  toastmaster  offers  it  not  only 
to  him  in  his  official  capacity,  but  as  a  toast  to  the  most 
gracious  winner  and  the  best  loser  that  any  of  us  have 
ever  known.     (Applause.) 

(Rising  toast  drunk  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.) 

The  chair  appreciates  perfectly  that  the  most  import- 
ant duty  he  has  to  do  is  to  present  the  speakers,  but 
will  venture  to  trespass  for  a  minute  or  two  to  read 
a  letter  which  has  just  been  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  is,  as  most  of  you  know, 
now  in  Philadelphia.  The  Club  tried  to  get  him  to 
come  over  again  to  us,  but  Philadelphia  wanted  him, 
too,  and  he  said  in  view  of  the  fact  he  had  been  with 
us  last  year,  and  had  recently  been  with  most  of  us  on 
the  fourth  of  January,  that  his  duties  were  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  he  has  asked  me  to  read  to  you  this  letter. 

( Reading : ) 

"I  regret  my  inability  to  attend  the  Lincoln  dinner  of 
the  Republican  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York  this  year. 
A  prior  promise  takes  me  to  Philadelphia  on  this  occasion. 
I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  your  annual  observance  of 
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the  birthday  of  the  great  President,  the  great  Ameri- 
can. Such  observance  should  mark  February  twelfth 
in  every  American  community,  to  stimulate  the  courage 
and  optimism  that  cannot  fail  to  result  from  a  calm 
consideration  of  the  character  of  Lincoln  and  of  the 
great  crisis  through  which  he  carried  his  stricken  coun- 
try. When  we  analyze  the  awful  problems  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived  and  consider  the  successful  solution 
which  he  brought  about  by  his  God-given  patience, 
his  calm  confidence,  his  all-embracing  charity,  and  his 
wonderful  foresight,  we  ought  to  look  with  renewed 
courage  toward  the  solution  of  the  grave  problems  of 
the  present  day. 

"President  Lincoln  stood  steadfastly  by  the  Consti- 
tution." ''He  defended  loyally  and  unswervingly 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  His  stead- 
fastness and  loyalty  brought  triumph  and  national 
greatness  out  of  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  Misrepresentations  and  perversions  of 
the  principles  and  of  the  words  of  Lincoln  cannot  be 
too  positively  resented  even  now,  for  the  lessons  handed 
down  to  us  from  Abraham  Lincoln  properly  applied  still 
solve  the  problems  of  to-day  and  of  to-morrow  and  make 
for  a  greater  and  freer  and  nobler  America. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"William  H.  Taft." 
(Applause.) 

When  I  read  that  letter  I  thought  of  it  in  connection 
with  this  menu  of  our  dinner  to-night,  in  this  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  which  is  depicted  the  log  cabin  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  proposed  memorial  to  be  erected  in  the  city 
of  Washington  to  him,  I  thought  the  simplicity  and 
majesty  were  so  well  combined,  that  majestic  simplicity 
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which  characterized  Lincoln;  that  marvelous  calm  in 
times  of  stress;  that  wonderful  majesty  when  all  was 
disturbing,  and  so  I  was  glad  to  have  received  such  a  let- 
ter as  that  from  the  President  which  said  that  not  too 
often  could  men  who  believed  in  the  Constitution,  who 
loved  their  country,  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Lincoln. 
(Applause.) 

The  Republican  Club  welcomes  its  guests.  The  Re- 
publican Club  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  proud  to  re- 
member that  this  club  was  the  first  to  have  these  annual 
celebrations.  Now,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  them,  it  is 
gratifying  that  no  other  attraction  can  keep  the  men  who 
are  most  determined  to  conserve  the  government  from 
attendance  here — can  prevent  this  dinner's  occurrence, 
or  cause  their  attendance  where  possibly  some 
people  are  trying  to  claim  for  themselves  the  distinct 
political  descent  from  Lincoln.  Mark  my  words,  there 
is  no  one  who  does  not  depend  upon  the  Constitution  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  our  government,  who  can 
take  upon  himself  such  possession  without  a  bar  sin- 
ister upon  his  escutcheon.     (Applause.) 

No  one  was  more  conservative  than  Lincoln.  No 
one  more  absolutely  depended  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  No  one  was  more  fearful  of  wild  fancies 
and  vagaries.  Probably  no  one  will  ever  be  as  great 
as  Lincoln,  but  we  can  say  that  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States  has  tried  with  his  utmost  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  that  were  believed  in  by  the 
founders  of  the  Constitution  and  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  anniversary  of  whose  birth  we  celebrate  to-night. 
(Applause.) 

I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  as 
the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  the  Reverend  Doctor 
William  Carter,  now  Secretary  of  the  International 
Peace  Forum,  his  subject  being  the  great  text:  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
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Dr.  William  Carter :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: I  realize  that  I  am  in  a  somewhat  peculiar 
position  here  to-night,  as  my  name  does  not  appear 
upon  the  program  as  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  even- 
ing. I  have  heard  that  high-balls  taken  before  dinner 
give  an  edge  to  one's  appetite,  but  I  cannot  speak  con- 
cerning the  same,  as,  being  a  preacher,  I  have  not  had 
experience  along  that  line,  but  I  can  bear  witness  to 
this  fact,  that  ''low-balls"  have  a  very  distinct  depres- 
sion upon  one's  appetite,  and,  indeed,  take  it  all  away, 
for  while  I  was  sitting  very  calmly  in  the  library  of  the 
Union  League  Club  this  morning,  the  President  of  this 
Club  came  to  me,  and  as  calmly  suggested  that  I  take  the 
place  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Spooner,  and  make  the 
speech  on  Lincoln  here  to-night. 

I  had  expected  to  come  as  Chaplain  of  the  occasion 
and  enjoy  a  free  dinner;  I  was  looking  forward  to  it 
indeed  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but  when  this  was 
put  before  me  all  thoughts  of  enjoying  the  dinner  were 
absolutely  taken  away,  and  I  had  to  immediately  get  my 
mind  in  motion  to  see  what  I  would  say  at  the  dinner. 

It  makes  me  think  of  the  story  of  the  darkey.  A 
darkey  preacher  who  was  preaching  on  the  text:  "Ho, 
everyone  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he 
that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat;  yea,  come 
buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price." 
And  after  finishing  with  a  very  earnest  peroration  he 
invited  all  the  darkies  to  come  up  ''for  salvation  am 
free!"  he  said,  "Salvation  am  free,  Salvation  am  free!" 
and  then  immediately  he  announced,  "De  bredren  will 
now  pass  t'roo  de  audience  and  take  up  de  collection!" 
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(Laughter.)  Someone  in  a  back  row,  however,  got 
up  and  said,  "Hold  on  there,  Bruder  Smith,  I  thought 
you  said  salvation  am  free?  Now  you  are  sayin'  that 
the  bredren  will  pass  troo  de  audience  and  take  up  a 
collection!  How  do  you 'splain  dat?"  And  the  preach- 
er said:  "J^s'  you  hold  on  a  minit,  Bruder  Jones,  and 
I  will  'splain  dat  to  yo'  satisfaction.  Now,  you'  go 
down  hyah  to  de  ribber,  and  de  water  am  free,  ain't  it?" 
And  the  man  said,  "Sho,  certainly!"  And  then  the 
preacher  said,  "But  yo'  take  dat  same  water  and  have 
it  piped  up  to  yo'  house,  and  when  it  comes  troo'  yo' 
faucet,  de  water  am  still  free,  but  yo'  got  to  pay  for  the 
piping!"     (Laughter.) 

Well,  now  I  find  I've  got  to  pay  for  the  piping  to- 
night! I  trust,  however,  you  won't  have  to  ''pay 
the  piper"  afterwards,  and  I  trust  the  fragmen- 
tary remarks  I  have  tried  to  gather  together — as  a 
preacher  must  always  be  ready  as  a  minute-man  to 
speak — I  trust  these  fragmentary  remarks  of  mine  may 
go  into  some  homogeneity  and  order,  that  they  may  fix 
this  great  character  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  of 
us  as  we  are  here  gathered  to-night  to  do  honor  to  Lin- 
coln's name! 

The  currents  of  history,  like  the  sources  of  our  great 
rivers,  rise  ofttimes  in  obscure  places,  are  small  within 
themselves,  and  gain  their  depth  and  volume  only  from 
the  gradual  accretion  of  other  streams  as  tiny  and  ob- 
scure, which,  flowing  in,  either  near  the  source  or  far 
away,  make  at  last  the  mighty  torrent  that  rushes  on- 
ward to  the  sea. 

Thus  in  the  year  1619,  three  currents  of  stupendous 
history  took  their  rise  in  things  small  and  insignificant 
in  themselves,  that  were  nevertheless  destined  to  swell 
at  last  into  a  mighty  torrent  that  would  sweep  over  the 
whole  of  this  great  continent  and  over  all  the  world. 

The  first  was  the  arrival  at  Jamestown  in  the  newly- 
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established  Colony  of  Virginia,  of  a  Dutch  man-of-war 
that,  because  of  stress  and  need,  was  anxious  to  ex- 
change or  sell  certain  goods  and  chattels  that  they  had 
with  them,  for  supplies  of  food  and  drink,  and,  the 
transaction  being  closed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Colony,  was  recorded  by  one  of  the  local  histor- 
ians of  that  time  in  these  significant  words : 

''About  the  last  of  August,  came  in  a  Dutch  Man  of 
Warre  that  sold  us  twenty  negars,"  or  negroes. 

The  second  was  the  first  advancement  of  the  idea 
among  the  Puritan  refugees  at  Leyden  of  setting  sail 
for  this  new-found  land  and  establishing  here  a  place 
where  they  might  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences,  which  idea  was  put  into  prac- 
tical effect  when  they  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  the 
following  year. 

The  third  was  the  birth  in  Norwich,  Norfolk  County, 
England,  in  this  same  year  of  1619,  of  a  boy  named 
Samuel  Lincoln,  who  was  to  become,  in  the  Providence 
of  God,  the  great  projenitor  of  that  mighty  man  whose 
birth  we  celebrate  to-day. 

Mark,  now,  how  the  currents  flow  into  one  another 
and  gain  breadth  and  volume  in  their  onward  flow. 
The  Puritan  emigration  and  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land moved  the  lad,  born  the  year  it  was  first  thought 
of,  to  leave  his  native  land  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
settle  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1637.  The  slaves 
of  Virginia — purchased  by  the  Jamestown  people,  the 
year  Samuel  Lincoln  was  born,  and  the  voyage  of  the 
Mayflower  planned — had  been  repudiated  by  New  Eng- 
land and  the  new-found  traffic  confined  to  the  South, 
so  that  even  in  those  early  days,  the  lines  were  sharply 
drawn  between  the  North  and  the  South  on  social,  eco- 
nomic and  moral  measures,  as  well  as  on  geographical 
divisions. 

Notice  also  the  birthright  that  the  ages  were  pre- 
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paring  for  the  future  emancipator  and  martyr  to  the 
truth.  Samuel  Lincoln  in  his  English  home  imbibed 
the  principles  of  the  Puritans  from  all  of  his  environ- 
ment. He  left  his  home  because  of  them  and  settled 
in  New  England,  where  he  was  indoctrinated  all  the 
more  with  the  faith  and  hope  and  sturdy  steadfastness 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  endured  so  much  for  con- 
science's sake  in  all  those  trying  times.  The  lines  as 
between  slavery  and  freedom  were  also  being  accentu- 
ated before  this  young  lad's  eyes,  and  thus  as  far  back 
as  1637,  when  Samuel  Lincoln  landed  here — aye,  as  far 
back  as  1619,  when  he  was  born  and  the  first  slaves  sold 
in  Jamestown,  we  can  see  how  history,  destiny  and 
highest  Providence  were  molding  and  fashioning  the 
birthright  to  be  bequeathed  to  that  noble  son  of  Anak, 
who  was  to  do  such  wondrous  things  for  God  and  for 
his  fellow  men. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  some  doubt  about  this 
early  ancestry,  that  Lincoln  himself  could  not  go  back 
beyond  his  grandfather,  who,  he  said,  emigrated  from 
Rockingham  County,  A^irginia,  to  Kentucky,  in  1781. 
He  does  admit,  however,  that  his  grandfather's  ances- 
tors had  moved  to  Virginia  from  Berks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  there  was  some  claim  of  kin  to  the 
New  England  family  of  the  same  name,  though  lie  had 
not  followed  it  to  its  source. 

The  world  was  not  as  interested  in  Abraham  Lincoln 
then  as  now.  There  was  no  biographer,  no  genealogist 
to  trace  back  the  family  most  carefully  to  its  begin- 
nings, but  since  those  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  when  his 
sun  was  in  the  meridian,  when  his  name  and  fame  were 
national  and  international,  when  every  move  of  his  was 
noted  and  every  cranny  of  his  life  illuminated  by  the 
intensest  public  interest  and  pardonable  curiosity — since 
also  that  last  sad  stroke  that  made  him  a  martyr  to  his 
cause  and  made  his  immortality  all  the  more  glorious 
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and  assured — investigators  by  scores  and  hundreds 
have  pored  over  family  records,  traced  back  family  his- 
tories and  brought  the  past  so  close  into  the  present  that 
we  can  inquire  minutely,  if  we  will,  into  almost  the  daily 
life  and  history  of  all  that  line  from  Samuel  Lincoln 
in  Norwich  to  Lincoln  the  Emancipator  and  martyr  to 
a  holy  cause,  whose  blessed  memory  we  honor  here 
to-night. 

He  had  mixed  up  in  him,  then,  the  Puritan  spirit, 
from  his  English  and  New  England  ancestors,  the 
Quaker  blood  from  his  Pennsylvania  forbears,  for  his- 
tory avers  that  they  were  Quakers,  and  the  inborn  chiv- 
alry and  courtesy  of  the  South  from  his  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  sires.  Above  all,  he  had  a  blood  inheritance 
of  natural  antipathy  and  spiritual  abhorrence  against 
slavery  as  an  institution  from  the  time  his  Puritan  and 
Quaker  ancestors  had  revolted  from  it  and  his  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  father  and  grandfather  had  seen 
it  at  its  best  and  its  worst.  He  was,  indeed,  by  birth 
and  ancestry,  by  training  and  environment,  all  uncon- 
sciously prepared  by  all  the  ages  for  his  allotted  task. 

The  rise  of  Lincoln's  destiny,  then,  lay  in  those  three 
significant  events  of  1619 — the  sale  of  the  first  slaves 
at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  the  decision  of  the  Puritans  to 
emigrate  to  America,  and  the  birth  of  Samuel  Lincoln 
in  Norwich,  England,  destined  later  to  migrate  with 
the  later  Puritans  and  found  his  house  and  family  here, 
but  the  flood-tide  of  that  destiny  was  not  reached  until, 
as  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  in 
the  slave  market  of  New  Orleans  and  saw  for  the  first 
time  human  beings  sold  like  cattle  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Then  it  was  that  the  streams  of  destiny  reached  their 
widest  and  deepest  volume ;  then  it  was  that  the  Puritan 
and  Quaker  spirit  rose  to  the  fore;  then  it  was  that  all 
the  chivalry  and  nobler  manhood  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky cried  aloud,  as  the  rough  backwoodsman  from  a 
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Kentucky  log-cabin,  but  from  the  world's  great  heart, 
his  soul  inflamed,  his  moral  nature  all  aroused,  mut- 
tered through  his  clenched  teeth,  ''If  I  ever  get  a  chance 
at  that  things,  Til  hit  it  hardT  And  he  did!  So  hard, 
indeed,  that  the  shackles  fell  from  over  three  million 
human  bondmen,  and  broke  forever  the  power  that 
slavery  had  held  in  this  country  that  we  love  and  honor 
and  revere ! 

For  over  half  a  century  there  has  been  a  continuous 
discussion  as  to  what  really  caused  the  war,  and  many 
have  said  repeatedly  that  slavery  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  that  it  was  wholly  a  question  of  State  rights. 
This  is  at  once  both  an  affirmation  and  a  denial  and  is 
really  but  a  subterfuge  to  hide  the  moral  issue  beneath 
the  political.  Let  it  be  understood  definitely  by  us  at 
the  outset,  then — not  by  any  dictum  of  mine,  but  by  the 
incontrovertible  facts  of  history,  that  slavery  was  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time  the  issue  of  all  issues  that  was  at 
stake  in  that  awful  struggle.  State  Rights  of  course 
was  in  it,  but,  mark  the  significant  fact,  it  was  State 
Rights  about  slavery. 

In  1828,  the  question  of  State  Rights  had  been  joined 
when  South  Carolina  questioned  the  rights  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  impose  domestic  duties  for  foreign 
importations  upon  them,  that  were  unwelcome  and 
oppressive,  but,  there  was  no  war! 

In  1830,  Webster  made  his  famous  ''Reply  to  Hayne" 
on  the  same  question  and  Hayne,  representing  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  Webster  representing  the  Federal 
Government,  both  said  things  as  fiery  and  denunciatory 
as  were  ever  said  in  the  days  preceding  '61,  but,  there 
was  no  war! 

In  1832,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  passed  its  "Nul- 
lification Ordinance,"  declaring  void  certain  acts  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  imposing  certain  duties  upon 
them  as  a  State,  and  threatening  to  secede  from  the 
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Union  if  the  duties  were  insisted  upon,  but — though 
Andrew  Jackson  as  President  did  insist,  and  threatened 
direst  punishment  if  they  still  rebelled — there  was  no 
war! 

State  Rights  alone,  then,  were  not  sufficient  and  never 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  plunge  this  nation  into 
fratricidal  strife. 

Mark  now,  however,  the  sequence  of  events  when  a 
moral  issue  is  joined  to  this  State  principle,  and  how 
quickly  were  then  released  the  dogs  of  war. 

In  1820,  the  Missouri  Compromise  had  been  passed, 
whereby  slavery  was  ''forever  limited" — mark  the 
words,  ''forever  limited" — to  all  that  territory  south  of 
36°  30',  Missouri  being  in  general  fixed  as  its  northern 
boundary  in  the  West.  In  1854,  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  had  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  notwith- 
standing the  solemn  promise  of  1820,  and  gave  per- 
mission to  these  territories  to  say  whether  they  would 
admit  slavery  into  their  midst  or  not,  and  immediately 
the  issue  was  joined,  and  war  became  inevitable! 

This  set  State  Rights  in  its  entirety  before  the  nation. 
State  Rights  to  go  back  on  its  word!  State  Rights  to 
repeal  a  most  solemn  promise  that  had  been  effected  as 
a  compromise  between  discordant  elements,  thirty-four 
years  before !  State  Rights  to  decide  a  moral  issue,  no 
matter  how  it  would  affect  the  States  about  it!  This 
is  not  politics  now  remember.  This  is  morals,  and  the 
moral  issue  being  thus  joined,  there  was  no  doubt  in 
men's  minds  as  to  what  the  natural  outcome  must  of 
necessity  be. 

In  1857,  Abraham  Lincoln,  standing  in  the  old  Court 
House  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  said  with  a  peculiar  and  a 
solemn  emphasis:  "Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfish- 
ness of  man's  nature,  opposition  to  it,  in  the  love  of  jus- 
tice. These  two  principles  are  in  eternal  antagonism 
and  when  brought  into   collision,  shocks  and  throes  and 
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convulsions  must  follow  ceaselessly.  Repeal  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise!  Repeal  all  compromises!  Repeal 
the  Declaration  of  Independence !  Repeal  all  past  his- 
tory !  You  cannot  repeal  human  nature !  It  will  still  be 
held  in  the  abundance  of  man's  heart,  that  slavery  is 
wrong,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  he  will 
continue  to  speak!" 

Aye,  they  would  "still  continue  to  speak,''  not  only 
because  their  hearts  were  full  then,  but  because  they 
had  always  been  full  against  this  horrid  system.  Of 
the  five  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776,  there  was  only  one  who  had  not  definitely  declared 
against  slavery,  and  that  was  Chancellor  Livingstone, 
and  of  his  attitude  later,  there  was  little  doubt.  Thomas 
Jefiferson,  the  writer  of  that  immortal  document,  de- 
clared in  solemn  words  that  when  he  contemplated  slav- 
ery, "he  trembled  for  his  country  when  he  remembered 
that  God  was  just!"  John  Adams  declared,  time  after 
time,  his  abhorrence  of  the  whole  system,  and  said: 
"Every  measure  of  prudence  ought  to  be  assumed  for 
the  eventual  total  extirpation  of  slavery  from  the 
United  States."  Roger  Sherman,  the  fourth  of  the 
framers,  three  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, or  in  1784,  voted  for  the  first  prohibitory  bill 
against  slavery  ever  introduced  into  the  United  States 
Congress,  or  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  as  it 
was  then  called,  while  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  last  but 
by  no  means  the  least  of  the  signers  of  that  famous 
document,  was  President  of  the  first  Abolition  Society 
ever  founded  in  America.  , 

In  1787,  when  the  Constitution  was  finally  adopted, 
of  the  thirty-nine  framers  of  that  great  instrument, 
twenty-one  of  the  thirty-nine  definitely  put  themselves 
on  record  by  their  votes  in  Congress  from  time  to  time 
as  being  either  opposed  to  slavery  without  qualification, 
or,  granting  the  permission  of  it  under  stress,  declared 
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that  it  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government  rather  than  that  of  the  States  or  Terri- 
tories— taking  clear  and  definite  issue  with  the  question 
of  State  Rights,  as  it  was  then  first  advanced,  while 
only  two  of  all  the  thirty-nine  ever  voted  in  favor  of 
State  Rights  or  slavery  in  any  way. 

The  sixteen  who  did  not  go  on  record  by  their  votes 
did  not  evade  the  subject,  but  for  various  reasons  were 
either  not  present  or  not  recorded  in  the  voting,  for 
among  these  sixteen  were  such  noted  Abolitionists  or 
anti-slavery  men  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Gouverneur 
Morris  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  while  not  one  of  the 
sixteen  was  ever  known  to  be  in  favor  of  slavery,  unless 
we  perhaps  except  John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina. 
At  the  convention  in  Philadelphia,  indeed,  where  the 
Constitution  was  finally  adopted,  had  it  not  been  for 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  question  of  slavery 
would  have  been  settled  for  all  time,  by  a  definite  article 
against  it  in  that  instrument.  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  however,  insisted  upon  its  recognition,  as  the 
final  condition  of  their  joining  the  Union,  but  the  words 
"slave"  and  ''slavery"  were  definitely  excluded  from  the 
Constitution,  ''because,"  as  Madison  significantly  puts 
it,  "they  did  not  choose  to  admit  the  right  of  property 
in  manr 

Washington  was  opposed  to  it,  and  provided  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  own  slaves  in  his  will,  and  to  Jeffer- 
son he  said,  time  after  time,  it  was  "among  his  first 
wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which  slavery  in 
his  country  might  be  abolished  by  law !" 

Denmark  had  abolished  it  in  1792,  England  in  181 1, 
as  far  as  Africa  was  concerned;  France  in  1815,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  that  noblest  type  of  Africa's  blood, 
Touissant  L'Ouverture  of  San  Domingo  fame,  and 
England  finally  abolished  it  for  all  her  colonies  in  1833 
through  the  lifetime  zeal  of  William  Wilberforce,  one 
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of  nature's  greatest  noblemen.  Russia,  even — despotic 
Russia — had  freed  her  serfs  in  this  same  fateful  year 
of  1861.  Why  not  hberty-loving,  free  America?  If 
these  nations  were  thus  doing  it,  why  not  we?  We 
were  the  last  of  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world  to 
keep  this  canker-worm  within  the  body  politic  and  let 
it  eat  away  our  manhood  and  our  pride.  Why  not  we 
also  cut  away  the  ulcerous,  leprous  sore  and  rid  our- 
selves of  this  foul  thing  that  was  rotting  in  our  system 
and  dragging  us  down  to  judgment  and  to  death? 

Aye,  why  not  we?  That  was  the  query  through  all 
those  weary  years — Why  not  we  ?  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison asked  it  in  the  ''Liberator"  from  183 1  until  the 
fact  was  finally  accomplished  and  they  called  him  an 
erratic  and  a  crank.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  asked  it  in 
Alton,  Illinois,  in  1837,  and  a  pro-slavery  mob  brutally 
killed  him  for  his  courage  and  persistence.  Wendell 
Phillips  asked  it  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  that  same  year,  and 
they  tried  to  jeer  and  hoot  him  down.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  asked  it  in  1852  in  her  ''Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  she  was  called  a  stirrer  up  of  sedition  and  a  revo- 
lutionist of  the  most  obnoxious  type.  Charles  Sumner 
asked  it  in  1856  even  in  the  Senate,  and  Preston  Brooks 
of  the  "chivalrous  South" — that  for  the  moment,  how- 
ever, forgot  her  chivalry — beat  him  like  a  bully  in  the 
very  Senate  chamber  and  left  him  there  half  dead.  Er- 
ratic, misguided,  impulsive  old  John  Brown  asked  it  at 
Ossawattomie  in  that  year  also,  and  stopped  the  slave- 
holding  raiders  of  Missouri  from  bringing  their  human 
chattels  into  the  place  of  his  abode.  He  asked  it  again 
at  Harper's  Ferry  in  1859,  in  a  more  insistent,  arbi- 
trary, and  let  us  all  admit,  lawless  way,  and  they  hanged 
him  for  his  insolence  and  insistence. 

Yes,  law-breaker,  zealot,  blind  fool,  if  you  will,  but 
rugged  old  John  Brown  was  following  a  true  principle, 
though  in  a  wrong  nnd  lawless  way.      He  believed  with 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  all  men  were  cre- 
ated ''equal/'  that  among  the  inalienable  rights  of  man 
were  ''life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  He 
knew  that  the  slave  had  neither  liberty,  equality  nor 
happiness.  He  longed  to  give  them  to  him,  by  lawful 
means  if  possible,  but,  since  he  had  waited  so  long  and 
they  would  not  use  the  lawful  means,  he  then  resolved 
to  use  the  unlawful,  and,  failing  there,  they  hanged  the 
hot-headed,  misguided,  flaming-souled  patriot,  but  the 
nation  that  gathered  'round  his  grave,  though  it  con- 
demned not  Virginia  for  doing  it,  nevertheless,  put  a 
new  song  in  its  psalmody  as  from  East  to  West  and 
North  to  Southern  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  the  school- 
boys and  the  men,  the  farmers  and  the  factory  hands, 
the  merchants  and  mechanics — the  bone  and  sinew  of 
this  great  republic  began  singing  in  a  mighty  diapason, 
that  reached  all  'round  the  world: 

"John  Brown's  body  lies  a  moldering  in  the  grave, 
But  his  soul  goes  marching  on !" 

Yes,  Lincoln,  mighty  prophet  of  those  troublous 
times  said:  "It  will  still  be  held  in  the  abundance  of 
man's  heart  that  slavery  is  wrong,  and  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  his  heart  he  will  still  continue  to  speak." 

Speech,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  all  things,  and 
it  was  not  sufficient  for  such  things  as  these: 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years,  in  thoughts,  not  breaths. 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial ! 
We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best!" 

Actions  were  what  were  necessary  now.  In  1858,  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  while  accepting  the  nomination  of 
his  party  for  Senator  and  preparing  to  go  forth  to 
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battle  against  Douglas  to  win  the  majority  in  the  State 
Legislature,  Lincoln  fearlessly  said:  ''A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand!  I  believe  this  government 
cannot  permanently  endure,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  I  do  not  expect 
the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided.     It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other !" 

This  was  meeting  the  issue  squarely  and  without 
equivocation.  Its  meaning  could  no1r  be  misunderstood. 
It  was  virtually  a  challenge  to  those  who  felt  with  him 
to  come  out  and  declare  themselves  and  a  gage  of  battle 
to  his  enemies  to  be  picked  up  if  they  listed.  It  lost  him 
the  Senatorship,  but  it  gained  him  the  Presidency  two 
years  later.  It  was  a  handle  on  which  Douglas  laid 
hold  to  warn  his  constituents  in  Illinois  against  such 
^'revolutionary  ideas,"  as  he  called  them,  but  it  stirred 
the  sober,  second  thought  among  the  people  of  this 
great  land  and  the  general  opinion  in  that  second 
thought  was  that  "Old  Abe  was  right!" 

The  East  became  curious  to  see  and  hear  this  marvel- 
ous backwoodsman.  New  York  invited  him  to  come 
and  deliver  an  address,  and  in  that  speech  in  Cooper 
Union,  February  2y,  i860, — the  most  logical,  powerful 
and  convincing  speech  that  I  have  ever  read — Abraham 
Lincoln  virtually  captured  the  Presidency,  or  rather,  in- 
sured w4iat  had  already  been  captured  by  his  "House- 
divided-against-itself"  speech  in  1858. 

New  York  was  satisfied  with  him.  Then  Connecti- 
cut wanted  to  hear  him,  and  so  New  Haven's  classic 
crowd  sat  at  the  feet  of  this  gaunt,  ungainly  philoso- 
pher of  the  West,  and  applauded  all  his  reasoning. 
Then  Meriden,  Norwich  and  Bridgeport  desired  him, 
and  in  all  these  places  Connecticut  was  ready  not  only 
to  applaud  to  the  echo,  but  to  subscribe  her  name  also  to 
the  new  philosophy  of  this  strange,  plain,  earnest  man 
whose  lot  it  was  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  a  nation  and 
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bear  unflinchingly  within  himself  its  hardships  and  its 
dangers  for  the  public  weal. 

So  was  it  in  Rhode  Island,  so  was  it  everywhere  upon 
this  Eastern  trip,  and  when  in  May  of  that  same  year 
the  new-formed  party  met,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
settling  of  this  great  problem  and  national  disgrace, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  overwhelmingly  the  choice  for 
Presidential  leader,  and  New  York,  in  the  person  of 
William  M.  Evarts,  was  the  one  that  finally  moved  that 
that  choice  be  made  unanimous,  which  was  carried  amid 
great  enthusiasm. 

The  challenge  then  had  been  accepted  by  his  friends. 
It  remained  now  to  be  seen  whether  the  gage  would  be 
taken  up  by  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the  Union. 

The  election  came  November  sixth.  The  results 
were  most  definite  and  conclusive.  Lincoln  received 
not  only  the  electoral  vote,  which  was  more  than  twice 
that  of  Breckinridge,  his  nearest  competitor,  with 
Douglas,,  his  old-time  rival,  last  of  all,  but  he  received 
also  the  popular  vote  which  placed  him  far  above  them 
all  and  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  both 
North  and  South  as  to  what  the  desire  of  the  nation 
really  was. 

That  settled  it.  The  die  was  cast.  The  Rubicon 
was  crossed.  The  South  had  read  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  and  immediately  took  up  the  gage  of  battle. 
As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was  announced. 
South  Carolina  immediately  withdrew  from  the  Union, 
and  her  Senators  presented  their  resignations.  When 
Congress  assembled,  December  third.  South  Carolina 
did  not  respond  to  the  roll-call.  Her  place  was  empty, 
as  she  sat  at  home  like  Achilles  sulking  in  his  tent. 
Then  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  rapidly  followed.  They  seized  all  forts 
and  arsenals  within  their  midst,  and  Fort  Sumter  re- 
sisting, it  was  besieged  as  early  as  January,  1861,  and 
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defended  until  April  13th,  most  nobly  by  its  command- 
er, Major  Anderson. 

They  were  still  waiting  for  the  master  mind.  The 
mine  had  been  prepared,  the  powder  laid,  the  percus- 
sion cap  set,  but  the  signal  to  fire  the  mine  was  not 
given  until  after  March  4th,  when  Lincoln  was  inducted 
into  office  and  gave  his  first  inaugural.  It  was  for  this 
they  waited.  What  would  this  man  say  ?  How  would 
he  look  upon  their  acts  thus  far  ?  What  decision  would 
he  make  as  to  the  future?  These  were  their  questions 
and  they  were  all  answered  as  he  stood  before  that  as- 
sembled mutlitude  and  said,  that  day,  decisively:  ''No 
State  upon  its  own  mere  motion  can  lawfully  get  out 
of  the  Union  *  ^  *  ^^^^  Qf  violence  within  any 
State,  or  States,  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  are  insurrectionary  or  revolutionary,  according 
to  circumstances.  >k  ^^  *  ^q  ^-j^^  extent  of  my  abil- 
ity, I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  expressly  en- 
joins upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully 
executed  in  all  the  States." 

There  was  no  mistaking  this  language,  and  yet  it 
was  not  said  as  a  dictator  or  tyrant,  but  as  a  man  who 
loved  his  country,  as  a  whole,  better  than  any  one  part 
of  it — as  a  loyal,  patriotic  man  to  others  he  wished  to 
remain  loyal  and  patriotic.  ''We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends,"  he  said,  in  closing;  "we  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break 
our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  loving  heart  and  hearth-stone  all  over  this  Inroad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature." 

Yes,  Lincoln,  prophet,  seer  and  optimist,  thy  words 
shall,  indeed,  at  last  prove  true — but  first  must  come 
Sumter  and  Gettysburg,  Lookout  Mountain,  ^^icksburg 
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and  New  Orleans,  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  the 
fall  of  Richmond,  and  the  last  great  chapter  at  Appo- 
mattox Court  House,  after  four  weary,  wearing,  bloody- 
years  have  passed  away! 

They  listened  not  to  his  tender  appeal  to  their  better 
natures.  Their  worst  was  rampant  then.  Sumter  was 
vindictively  beset  again.  She  fell  and  not  till  then  did 
this  gaunt,  lonely,  loving-hearted  man  take  drastic  ac- 
tion. In  his  inaugural  he  had  said:  "There  needs  to 
be  no  bloodshed  or  violence;  and  there  shall  be  none 
unless  it  is  forced  upon  the  national  authority."  The 
matter  had  now  been  forced  upon  him,  however,  and 
most  quickly  did  he  act.  Sumter  fell  April  13th.  On 
April  iSth,  Lincoln  sent  out  his  call  for  seventy-five 
thousand  men,  and  from  Maine  to  California,  from  San 
Diego  to  Sandy  Hook,  the  loyal,  patriotic  souls  re- 
sponded and  furnished  him  far  more  than  he  had  asked. 
Bull  Run  with  its  defeat  and  panic  came  in  July,  and 
would  have  daunted  any  less  heroic  soul  than  his.  He 
never  flinched!  He  knew  now  that  heroic  measures 
were  necessary.  He  sent  out  a  call,  not  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  men  for  three  months,  as  the  first  had 
been,  but  one  for  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  three 
years,  and  then  there  came  the  cry  from  the  hills  and 
valleys,  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  all  over  this 
broad  land: 

"We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham, 
A  hundred  thousand  strong!" 

Why  the  readiness?  Why  the  willingness?  Why 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  times?  Because  they  realized 
with  Lincoln  that  slavery  was  wrong,  "that  man,  what- 
ever his  color,  creed,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
was  entitled  to  life  and  liberty  as  well  as  the  pursuit 
and  blessings  of  happiness,"  that  "God  hath  made  of 
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one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth!'' 

"For  mankind  is  one  in  spirit  and  an  instinct  bears 

along 
'Round  the  earth's  electric  circle  the  swift  flash  of  right 

or  wrong, 
Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  humanity's  vast 

frame 
Through  its  ocean  sundered  fibres  feels  the  flush  of 

joy  or  shame; 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal 

claim!" 

It  was  the  same  spirit  then  that  moved  Lincoln  that 
now  was  moving  them.  He  had,  indeed,  infused  his 
spirit  into  the  nation.  They  were  all  beginning  to  real- 
ize as  never  before,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  race,  the  rights  of  all  to  liberty  and  equality 
before  the  law.  They  knew  that  to  enforce  this  prin- 
ciple, after  two  hundred  and  forty  years  of  opposition 
to  it  in  the  land  they  loved,  would  take  zeal  and  faith 
and  patience  as  well  as  courage  and  determination.  Yet 
they  flinched  not,  as  he  flinched  not,  but  rallied  with 
enthusiasm  for  a  three-years'  service,  not  only  a  hun- 
dred thousand  strong,  but  what  proved  afterwards  a 
vast  host  of  almost  a  million  men,  determined  to  do  and 
dare  and  die  for  the  great  principle  of  human  freedom ! 

Yes,  it  took  faith  and  courage  on  their  part,  but  think 
of  the  faith  and  courage  it  took  on  the  part  of  this  man 
on  whom  the  final  responsibility  rested !  He  could 
never  have  done  it  in  his  own  strength.  He  was  not, 
indeed,  relying  on  it,  but  only  on  the  strength  of  God! 

General  Sickles  tells  us  that  after  he  was  wounded 
at  Gettysburg  he  was  taken  to  Washington,  where  Lin- 
coln immediately  visited  him  in  the  hospital,  and  while 
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there,  Sickles  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  victory 
at  Gettysburg,  and  what  he  had  been  doing  or  prepar- 
ing to  do  during  that  awful  battle,  and  Lincoln  replied: 
'Well,  Sickles,  if  you  want  to  know  what  I  was  doing 
about  that  time,  I  will  tell  you.  There  is  one  room  in 
the  White  House  where  there  is  very  little  furniture, 
and  I  went  in  there  and  shut  the  door  and  got  down 
on  my  knees,  and  said  to  the  Lord:  'You  know,  Lord, 
I  have  done  all  I  can.  This  is  your  struggle.  Lord.  Tve 
done  all  I  can !'  And  then  I  cried  out  with  all  my  heart : 
'Oh,  God,  give  us  the  victory!'  Then  suddenly  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  say :  'Oh,  that  I  might  have  some  token 
by  which  I  could  be  assured  of  a  victory!'  Then  such 
a  sweet  spirit  came  over  me,  such  an  indescribable 
spirit,  that  I  was  assured  of  a  victory  before  I  even 
heard  the  news!" 

And  yet  this  man  is  said  to  have  been  irreligious,  is 
said  to  have  been  anything  but  a  Christian !  Well,  all 
I  have  to  say  is  to  reply  as  he  replied  when  they  were 
falsely  accusing  Grant  of  drinking  whiskey,  "I  wish  we 
had  more  of  the  same  brand!"  Ah,  that  there  were 
more  Christians  like  him!  More  with  the  same  faith 
and  trust  in  God  in  times  of  trial  and  of  danger !  He 
"cried  unto  God  in  the  battle  and  He  was  entreated  of 
him  becauses  he  put  his  trust  in  Him."  It  was  God  who 
gave  him  the  victory,  not  only  at  Gettysburg,  but  at 
Vicksburg,  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  at  Fort  Donelson,  Fair  Oaks  and  Rich- 
mond, until  on  April  9,  1865,  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  the  God  of  Battles  gave  him  the  final  victory  as 
Lee  surrendered  and  peace  cemented  still  more  closely 
the  bonds  of  an  indissoluble  and  glorious  Union. 

Many  there  were  assisting  him ;  nor  would  I  withhold 
in  any  wise  the  meed  of  praise  their  great  deeds  merit, 
but,  remember,  it  was  God  and  Lincoln  who  gained  the 
final  victory,  through  their  arms. 
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There  was  Grant,  that  man  of  noble  name  and  im- 
mortal memory!  Sherman,  that  intrepid,  fearless 
soldier  and  leader  of  men!  Sheridan,  that  dashing, 
brave  and  loyal  leader  who  could  infuse  whole  regi- 
ments with  his  marvelous  spirit!  and  many  others  of 
like  power  and  prominence.  Let  us  not  forget,  how- 
ever, the  man  in  the  ranks,  the  man  that  carried  the 
gun,  the  men  that  came  from  the  farm  and  forge  and 
factory,  from  the  shop  and  store  and  office,  the  men  of 
"the  rank  and  file,"  for  these  were  the  men  upon  whom 
God  and  Lincoln  depended — these  were  the  men  who 
saved  the  nation  with  their  blood. 

'^Soldiers  pass  on  from  this  rage  for  renown, 

This  ant  hill  commotion  and  strife. 
Pass  by  where  the  bronzes  and  marbles  look  down 

With  their  fast  frozen  gestures  of  life; 
On,  out  to  the  nameless,  who  lie  'mid  the  gloom 

Of  the  echoing  cypress  and  pine, 
Your  man  is  the  man  of  the  sword  and  the  plume, 

But  the  man  of  the  musket  is  mine ! 

"I  knew  him,  by  all  that  is  noble  I  knew. 

This  commonplace  hero  I  name; 
IVe  marched  with  him,  camped  with  him,  fought  with 
him,  too, 

In  the  swirl  of  the  fierce  battle  flame; 
Laughed  with  him,  cried  with  him,  taken  a  part 

Of  his  canteen  and  blanket  and  known 
That  each  heart  throb  of  this  chivalrous  prairie  boy's 
heart 

Was  an  answering  stroke  of  my  own ! 

"I  knew  him.     All  through  him  the  good  and  the  bad 

Ran  together  and  equally  free. 
And  T  judge,  as  T  trust  Christ  will  judge  the  brave  lad 

For  death  made  him  noble  to  me. 
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In  the  cyclone  of  war,  in  the  battle's  eclipse, 

Life  shook  out  its  lingering  sands, 
And  he  died  with  the  names  that  he  loved  on  his  lips, 

His  musket  still  grasped  in  his  hands. 
Up  close  to  the  flag  my  hero  went  down. 

In  the  salient  front  of  the  line. 
You  may  talk  as  you  will  of  the  men  of  renown. 

But  the  man  of  the  musket  is  mine !" 

Yes,  these  were  the  men  that  Lincoln  so  ably  used, 
who  responded  so  nobly  to  his  call.  He  had  not  tem- 
porized, remember.  He  had  not  won  the  victory 
through  yielding  in  any  jot  his  principles.  He  had  not 
sought  in  any  way  to  hide  those  principles.  He  stood 
for  liberty  and  human  equality.  He  insisted  that  now 
slavery  was  a  greater  question  than  State  Rights,  as 
the  former  had  been  the  bone  of  contention  that  had 
brought  the  latter  to  the  front.  He  stood  unswervingly 
for  its  abolition,  and  yet  in  it  he  wished  to  be  fair  and 
just  to  all. 

In  March,  1862,  he  sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, recommending  the  passage  of  a  resolution  offer- 
ing pecuniary  aid  to  those  States  that  would  adopt  even 
a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  act,  though 
passed,  was  utterly  ignored  by  the  South.  In  April  of 
the  same  year,  he  signed  a  bill  emancipating  all  the 
slaves  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  with  -financial 
compensation  to  the  owners.  On  July  12th  of  this  year, 
also,  he  called  the  representatives  of  the  border  slave 
States  to  the  executive  mansion  and  again  proposed 
■financial  compensation  if  they  would  consent  to  emanci- 
pate their  slaves  themselves,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  he  take  the  final  step — after  he 
found  they  would  not  listen  to  his  pleas,  and  refused  his 
offers  of  compensation,  if  they  would  liberate  of  them- 
selves their  slaves — then  came  the  climax  when  on  Jan- 
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uary  i,  1863,  he  issued  his  immortal  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  declaring  that  ''all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  said  designated  States  are  and  henceforward 
shall  be  free !" 

No  wonder  that  the  world  applauded  as  it  did.  Xo 
wonder  that  he  was  hailed  as  the  great  emancipator ! 
All  the  world  loves  liberty !  All  the  world  is  ever  ready 
to  applaud  any  man  who  tries  to  give  it  to  the  oppressed. 

'When  a  deed  is  done  for  freedom,  through  the  broad 

earth's  aching  breast. 
Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic  traveling  on  from  East  to 

West, 
And   the  slave,  where  e'er   he   cowers,    feels   the    soul 

within  him  climb, 
To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood,  as  the  energy  sublime 
Of  a  century  bursts  full-blossomed  on  the  thorny  stem 

of  time!" 

Aye,  it  was  the  energy  not  of  one  century  alone,  but 
of  two  centuries  and  more !  It  was  all  the  energy  that 
had  been  stored  up  since  that  first  slave  sale  in  James- 
town in  1 619,  when  liberty-loving  Americans  felt  they 
should  be  forever  free.  It  was  for  this  they  fought. 
On  this  issue  the  battle  had  been  joined  and  the  strife 
continued  throughout  four  bloody  years,  and  at  Appo- 
mattox the  South  yielded  under  force  of  arms  what  had 
been  offered  them  in  peace  and  brotherly  forbearance, 
and  slavery  was  forever  banished  from  our  midst ! 

One  man  labors,  however,  and  another  enters  into  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  Even  in  the  very  hour  of  triumph, 
the  man  who  had  brought  it  all  about  was  stricken  down 
by  an  assassin's  bullet,  and  on  April  15th,  just  six  days 
after  Lee's  surrender,  the  spirit  of  this  heroic  soul  went 
out  in  silence  and  in  darkness  up  to  God. 

I  say  in  silence,  sir,  because  to  him  was  permitted 
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no  last  farewell  to  sorrowing  loved  ones,  no  parting 
benediction  on  the  cause  he  loved  so  well.  I  say  in 
darkness,  because  the  night  had  come  for  us  through 
which  we  could  not  even  see  the  stars  because  of  the 
bitter  tears  that  blurred  our  vision. 

It  was  hard  and  bitter  that  the  end  should  come  thus 
and  yet  it  was  the  crowning  glory  of  a  glorious  life.  A 
martyr's  death  made  his  immortality  more  definite, 
more  glorious  and  assured.  It  invested  his  memory 
with  a  tenderness,  a  sacredness  that  otherwise  might 
be  wanting  with  the  many.  It  made  his  enemies,  even, 
take  the  second  thought,  and  in  that  second  thought, 
there  was  given  to  them  a  glance  of  that  noble,  self-sac- 
rificing and  humane  spirit  that  drew  even  them  at  last 
in  friendship  unto  him  and  his  ideals.  It  invested  lib- 
erty with  a  new  meaning,  freedom  with  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance, and  the  flag  with  a  greater  sacredness,  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  the  world.  The  world 
had  sneered  somewhat  at  our  pretensions  to  military 
greatness,  had  pointed  with  such  pride  to  their  own 
legions,  their  own  achievements  and  their  own  battle- 
scarred  flags  that  ours  was  largely  forgotten,  but  after 
Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  Richmond  and  Appomattox,  we 
made  them  think  of  it  and  of  all  it  meant,  not  only  to 
this  country,  but  to  all  the  world! 

"Boast  of  your  war-trained  captains.  Kaiser,  Emperor, 

Czar, 
Prate  of  your  serried  warrior  host  and  babble  of  might 

afar  ; 
Point  to  your  brilliant  banners  that  follow  the  car  of 

Mars, 
But,  pray  that  they  never  may  meet  in  strife  the  flag  of 

the  Stripes  and  Stars! 
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''Flag  of  the  freezing  army  that  famished  in  Valley 

Forge, 
Flag  that  a  viking  flung  aloft  and  humbled  the  Cross 

of  George; 
Flag   that   was   torn   by   statesmen,  now    mended   nor 

shows  the  scars. 
Flag  of  the  nation,  hail  all  hail,  the  flag  of  the  Stripes 

and  Stars!" 

This  was  the  work  which  Lincoln  did.  He  loved  the 
flag,  he  made  others  either  love  or  respect  it,  and  though 
he  died  to  do  it,  the  sacrifice  was  well  worth  while  and 
gave  him  a  place  in  the  world's  great  heart  that  time 
cannot  move  or  misplace. 

Secretary  Stanton,  sitting  at  his  bedside  as  he 
breathed  his  last,  said  with  a  catch  in  his  voice,  but 
with  solemn  and  prophetic  utterance:  "Now  he  belongs 
to  the  ages!" 

Yes,  ''Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages!"  The  South 
joins  in  his  praise  as  well  as  the  North.  A  re-united 
and  harmonious  country  loves  to-day  to  do  him  honor! 

"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages!"  America  cannot 
claim  him  as  theirs  alone.  He  fought  for  a  universal 
principle  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  in  every 
land  throughout  the  world  his  name  is  honored  and 
revered ! 

Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages !  Yes,  not  only  in  this 
land  for  which  he  died,  have  marbles  and  bronzes  been 
erected  in  his  memory  that  to-day  will  be  crowned  with 
flowers,  but  far  across  the  sea  these  mute  memorials  to 
his  name  also  stand  to  testify  to  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  the  world  for  this  noble-hearted  man. 

Yes,  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages!"  Throughout 
all  the  world  to-day,  men  are  remembering  him,  not 
because  of  these  visible  tokens  only,  but  because  of  the 
monuments  of  love  and  gratitude  more  enduring  far 
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than  those  of  bronze  or  marble,  which  the  thousands  and 
millions  of  this  world's  liberty-loving  souls  have  erected 
to  his  memory  within  their  minds  and  hearts !  Placing 
his  name,  indeed,  where  Milton  once  placed  another's, 
we  may  truly  say : 

'What  needs  my  Lincoln  for  his  honored  bones 

The  labor  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 

Or  that  his  hallowed  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  starry  pointed  pyramid? 

Dear  Son  of  Memory,  great  heir  of  fame. 

Thou  needs  not  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name ! 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hath  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument. 

And  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  doth  lie 

That  Kings  for  such  a  tomb 

Could  wish  to  die!" 
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The  Toastmaster :  The  State  of  Kansas  has  some 
real  RepubUcans  in  it  still,  the  same  kind  of  which  our 
Republican  Club  boasts.  I  am  not  quite  certain  what 
the  subject  of  the  remarks  of  the  next  speaker  will  be, 
but  I  do  know  that  Charles  Frederick  Scott,  editor, 
statesman,  lawyer  and  splendid  man,  will  give  us  some 
real  good  Republican  doctrine. 

Gentlemen,  I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Charles  Frederick 
Scott  of  Kansas!     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Scott :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  Club  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  There  is  but  one  way  in 
which  a  great  continental  republic  such  as  the 
United  States  can  be  given  a  stable,  satisfac- 
tory, consistent  and  effective  government,  and  that 
is  through  the  agency  of  political  parties.  That  this 
was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  all  of  his  political  ad- 
dresses and  his  whole  political  career  abundantly 
testify.  In  the  loyal  lexicon  of  his  political  philosophy 
there  was  no  such  word  as  "insurgent"  (laughter  and 
applause).  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  a  man  might 
be  more  important  than  a  principle.  Least  of  all  did 
it  occur  to  him  that  personal  support  of  himself  should 
be  made  the  sole  test  of  good  citizenship.  He  pleaded 
always  for  a  cause,  and  the  only  way  he  knew  to  make  a 
cause  triumphant  was  to  write  it  into  the  platform  of 
a  political  party,  and  then  make  the  party  victorious. 

And  so,  as  an  humble  follower  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
coming  from  a  State  where  the  very  atmosphere  is  redo- 
lent with  reverence  for  his  memory,  and  speaking  to  an 
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organization  that  I  take  it  had  its  birth  in  a  wish  to 
perpetuate  the  principles  of  the  party  which  he  led  to 
its  first  victory,  I  trust  I  shall  not  need  to  make  apology 
if  in  some  of  the  things  I  may  say,  there  shall  appear 
the  bias  of  a  partisan. 

For  I  am  a  Republican,  never  prouder  to  claim 
membership  in  the  Republican  party  in  the  days 
of  its  easy  victories  than  now  in  the  hour  of  its  trium- 
phant defeat;  and  I  am  proud  to  come  to  you  to-night 
as  the  representative  of  one  hundred  thousand  Kansas 
Republicans,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  Re- 
publicans after  the  fashion  of  the  Old  Guard,  if  you 
will,  who  may  sometime  die,  but  who  never  surrender. 
We  have  been  beaten,  out  in  Kansas,  but  we  are  not 
dismayed.  We  have  been  repulsed,  and  the  casualty 
list  has  been  heavy,  but  the  dauntless  ranks  are  reform- 
ing, and  the  army  is  ready  for  another  battle. 

Kansas  Republicans  have  been  beaten  before. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Progressive  party  was  on 
earth  the  first  time  under  the  guise  of  Populism, 
we  saw  a  Republican  majority  of  eighty  thou- 
sand in  one  campaign  dwindle  to  a  minority  of 
twenty  thousand  in  the  next.  We  heard  then,  as  we 
are  hearing  now,  the  clamor  of  a  noisy  multitude,  ine- 
briated with  a  victory  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unde- 
served, shouting  "The  Republican  party  is  dead."  But 
the  Republicans  of  Kansas,  the  real  Republicans,  whose 
faith  in  the  principles  of  their  part}^  was  grounded  in 
knowledge  and  understanding,  marched  straight  on. 
Without  bitterness,  but  without  fear,  without  haste,  and 
without  rest,  offering  no  compromise  and  with  no 
thought  of  surrender,  ignoring  minor  details,  but  stand- 
ing like  a  rock  for  the  essentials  of  the  Republican  faith, 
they  fought  the  good  fight,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time 
they  came  again  to  their  own.  That  is  the  kind  of  a 
fight  they  are  going  to  make  now.     Tt  won  twenty  years 
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ago  against  Populism,  and  it  will  win  now  against  Pop- 
ulism reincarnated  under  the  guise  of  the  Progressive 
party ! 

Those  of  you  who  knew  the  late  Senator  Ingalls  will 
remember  how  spare,  and  lean,  and  angular  his  form 
was.  He  had  a  friend  in  Atchison,  a  doctor,  whose 
office  he  frequently  visited.  There  was  a  small  boy 
who  also  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  that  office.  One 
day  the  doctor  inveigled  the  boy  into  his  private  room, 
and  there  suddenly  brought  him  face  to  face  with  a 
skeleton,  standing  erect  in  a  glass  case.  The  boy  fled 
in  terror,  and  it  was  days  before  he  could  be  coaxed 
back.  Finally,  however,  the  shock  wore  off,  and  he 
resumed  his  visits.  One  day  he  was  in  the  outer  office, 
talking  with  his  friend,  when  the  door  of  the  inner  office 
suddenly  opened,  and  Senator  Ingalls  appeared.  The 
boy  made  a  terrified  bolt  for  the  street.  The  Senator 
called  to  him  to  come  back,  but  the  boy,  from  the  safe 
side  of  the  street  door,  paused  only  long  enough  to  say, 
"You  can't  fool  me !  I  know  you  if  you  have  got  your 
clothes  on!" 

Progressivism  is  a  little  better  dressed  than  Popur 
lism  was,  and  it  shaves  a  little  oftener,  but  it  can't  fool 
the  Republicans  of  Kansas.  They  know  it  for  the 
grizzly  ghost-dancing  skeleton  of  economic  absurdities, 
of  sociological  impossibilities,  of  governmental  heresies 
that  they  fought  and  vanquished  twenty  years  ago ;  and 
they  are  going  to  fight  it  with  the  same  weapons,  the 
weapons  of  steadfast,  stalwart,  uncompromising  Re- 
publicanism. 

The  weapons  of  Republicanism !  What  a  splendid 
armory  we  have !  Call  the  roll  of  the  men  who  during 
the  past  half  century  have  sat  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty, 
our  heroes  in  war,  and  our  leaders  in  peace,  from  Fre- 
mont, the  pathfinder,  down  to  the  present  hour;  from 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  gentle  and  majestic  spirit  is 
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invoked  at  a  thousand  gatherings,  such  as  this,  all  over 
the  land  to-night,  to  William  Howard  Taft  (applause). 
(Three  cheers  given  for  President  Taft.) 
A  Voice:     We  will  come  back  with  Bill! 
Mr.  Scott  (continuing)  :     To  William  Howard  Taft, 
who 

"Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels  trumped-tongued  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off." 

From  the  first  Republican  President  to  the  last,  with 
all  the  cloud  of  warriors,  and  statesmen,  who  have 
answered  "Here,"  when  the  Republican  part}^  called  its 
roll!  Are  they  not  names  to  conjure  with?  The  Re- 
publican party,  what  is  it?  What  has  it  been,  but  the 
instrument  through  which  the  best  brain,  and  the  big- 
gest heart,  and  the  purest  patriotism  of  the  land  have 
wrought  out  their  purposes.  And  when  the  day  of  the 
sober  second  thought  shall  come,  does  anybody  imagine 
that  the  people  can  be  made  to  believe  that  the  pur- 
poses of  these  men  were  sinister  and  selfish;  that  they 
deliberately  planned  unfairness  and  injustice? 

Rut  if  all  faith  in  men  is  destroyed,  faith  in  facts 
must  remain.  And  the  facts  which  have  been  written 
into  the  history  of  this  country  by  forty-four  years  of 
Republican  administration,  place  in  our  hand  a  weapon 
whose  edge  cannot  be  dulled  by  any  blows  that  envy 
and  malice  and  mendacity  may  direct  against  it.  Slav- 
ery abolished;  the  Union  preserved;  the  nation's  credit 
restored;  the  nation's  currency  defended  against  the 
twin  heresies,  free  greenbacks  and  free  silver;  the  war 
for  Cuba  fought  and  won  and  all  the  problems  it  thrust 
upon  us  met  with  courage  and  honor;  the  great  canal 
all  but  completed  and  that  without  hint  or  suspicion  of 
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a  dollar  misspent;  a  tariff  policy  established,  under  the 
stimulus  of  which  the  products  of  American  factories 
have  grown  until  they  exceed  in  annual  value  those  of 
three  of  our  greatest  competitors.  These  are  some  of 
the  golden  milestones  set  by  Republican  courage  and 
statesmanship,  to  mark  the  Golden  Age  of  the  great 
Republic.  The  development  of  the  nation's  resources, 
the  incredible  expansion  of  its  trade  and  industry;  the 
stupendous  multiplication  of  its  wealth,  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  its  people — these  are  some  of  the  facts 
with  which  we  are  armed  as  we  go  forth  to  renew  the 
battle  for  the  principles  and  policies  under  which,  and 
we  believe  largely  by  reason  of  which,  the  history  of 
the  past  half  century  presents  a  record  of  achievement 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  race. 

Do  you  remind  me  we  had  all  these  facts  with  which 
to  fight  the  last  battle,  and  still  we  lost?  My  answer 
is  the  immortal  epigram  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "You 
can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time."  The  people  would 
not  listen  to  us  when  we  tried  in  the  last  campaign  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  universal  and  unprecedented 
prosperity  the  country  had  enjoyed  under  Republican 
rule.  They  hearkened  rather  to  our  opponents,  who 
told  them  that  it  was  abundant  harvests  and  not  Re- 
publican policies  which  had  brought  good  times,  and 
that  they  should  thank  the  Lord,  therefore,  and  not  the 
Republican  party.  , 

But  do  3^ou  remember  the  suggestion  that  old  Ethan 
Allen  made  to  the  preacher  who  thanked  God  for  the 
great  victory  at  Ticonderoga?  The  first  time  the 
phrase  was  used,  the  grizzled  warrior  said  nothing,  nor 
the  second,  nor  the  third  time.  But  when  again  and 
again  the  good  man  poured  forth  his  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  great  victory  at  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
the  old  general  arose  and  pointing  his  bony  finger  at 
the  minister,  he  said:      "Mr.  Preacher,  would  3^ou  be 
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willing  just  to  mention  the  fact  that  Ethan  Allen  was 
there?" 

With  becoming  reverence  we  join  in  thanking  the 
Almighty  for  the  prosperity  we  have  enjoyed;  but  we 
are  willing  just  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
party  was  there.  There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of 
this  country  when  harvests  were  bountiful  and  yet  the 
land  was  filled  with  marching  armies  of  hungry  men, 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  because  industry  was  par- 
alyzed and  trade  stagnant.  Consult  your  political  alma- 
nac and  you  will  discover  that  Democracy  and  free 
trade  were  there.  That  period  ended  with  the  election 
of  William  McKinley,  and  for  sixteen  years  the  hum 
of  spindles  has  never  been  silent,  the  fires  in  the  furnaces 
have  never  grown  cold,  and  the  whir  of  the  wheels  of 
industry  and  trade  has  never  ceased.  The  Republican 
party  and  protection  have  been  there.  Bountiful  har- 
vests are  important,  and  for  the  favorable  seasons  which 
made  them  possible  we  pay  our  gratitude  to  the  Ruler 
of  the  Universe;  but  remunerative  prices  also  are  im- 
portant, and  for  them  we  look  to  sound  principles  and 
wise  policies.  We  do  not  know  what  the  future  may 
reveal.  Within  the  past  it  has  taken  a  combination  of 
the  Lord  and  the  Republican  party  to  make  POod  times 
in  the  United  States.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Our  Democratic  oi>ponents  have  affected  to  doubt 
this  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign,  before  the  election.  But 
in  the  cold,  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after  they  have 
not  been  so  certain  of  their  doubts.  We  have  witnessed 
during  the  past  three  months  the  amazing  and  unpre- 
cedented spectacle  of  a  victorious  party,  not  boastfully 
promising  to  make  things  better  than  they  have  been, 
but  apprehensively  begging  the  country  to  believe  that 
they  will  not  make  them  any  worse.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  Tt  is  not  too  much  to  say,  and  T  am  qlad  as 
an  American  citizen  to  be  able  to  say  it,  that  the  leader 
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of  that  party  enjoys  to  an  unusual  degree  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  whole  people.  In  another  fortnight 
he  will  receive  from  the  strong  hand  of  William  H.  Taft 
the  sceptre  of  authority,  and  as  he  takes  the  oath  of 
office,  ninety  millions  of  American  citizens  will  join  in 
the  wish  and  the  prayer  that  his  patriotic  purposes,  and 
his  pure  motives,  may  find  their  culmination  in  a  policy 
which  shall  assure  continued  peace  and  prosperity. 
(Applause.) 

We  of  the  Republican  faith  will  join  no  less  heartily 
than  the  others  in  that  wish  and  prayer,  even  though 
we  may  cherish  in  our  mind  the  suspicion  that  if  he  is 
to  accomplish  these  beneficent  results,  Mr.  Wilson  must 
defy  the  leaders  of  his  party,  spurn  its  traditions,  repu- 
diate its  platforms,  damn  its  record,  and  assimilate  the 
ideas,  the  economic  ideas  and  principles,  that  have  made 
the  Republican  party  great  and  the  nation  prosperous. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  weapons  with  which  we 
will  be  armed  in  the  coming  conflict,  but  there  is  one  I 
have  not  specifically  named,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  potent 
and  convincing  of  them  all,  and  that  is.  The  Truth. 
"Defeat  is  a  school  in  which  truth  always  grows 
stronger,"  said  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  de  Tocque- 
ville  declared  that  that  political  party  which  he  styled 
great  is  the  one  ''which  clings  tO'  principles  more  than  to 
their  consequences ;  to  general  and  not  to  specific  cases ; 
to  ideas  and  not  to  men."  There  are  pending  before 
the  people  of  this  country  to-day  four  questions,  and 
only  four,  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  upon  all  of  them 
the  Republican  party  is  right — and  it  is  the  only  party 
that  is  right. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  tariff  question.  "I  do  not 
know  much  about  the  tariff,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln  in  one 
of  the  earliest  of  his  political  addresses,  "but  this  much 
I  know,  that  if  I  buy  my  goods  in  Europe,  America  has 
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the  goods,  but  Europe  has  the  money ;  whereas,  if  I  buy 
my  goods  at  home,  America  has  the  goods  and  it  has  the 
money,  too."     (Applause.) 

That  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  Repubhcan  party  has 
builded  a  pohcy  from  which  it  has  never  swerved  and 
which  it  beheves  is  inseparable  from  the  progress,  the 
prosperity  and  the  pre-eminence  of  this  nation.  There 
have  been  differences  among  us  touching  the  details  of 
schedules,  but  upon  the  fundamental  doctrine  that  the 
tariff  must  be  so  framed  as  to  afford  protection  to 
American  industry  there  has  been  unanimous  agree- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  incongruities  of  politics  that  this 
doctrine  which  we  believe  has  been  the  source  of  our 
National  wealth  and  power,  and  which  in  most  of  our 
National  campaigns  has  been  the  impregnable  fortress 
of  the  Republican  party,  should  also  have  been  primarily 
responsible  for  the  two  defeats,  the  only  defeats,  it  has 
encountered  in  all  its  history.  As  a  matter  of  argument 
nothing  apparently  is  so  easy  as  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
tective system  is  an  economic  error,  but  as  a  matter  of 
practical  experience  nothing  is  so  quickly  demonstrated 
as  that  it  is  a  business  necessity.  That  the  demonstra- 
tion to  come  with  the  next  four  years  will  not  be  so 
swift  and  appalling  as  that  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
1892,  all  of  us  will  fervently  pray ;  but  that  the  experience 
of  the  coming  quadrennium  will  vindicate  the  soundness 
of  the  protective  policy  all  of  us  most  firmly  believe.  To 
make  good  its  campaign  promises  the  victorious  party 
which  succeeds  us  must  revise  the  tariff  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  everything  that  ever3'body 
has  to  buy,  without  reducing  the  price  of  anything-  that 
anybody  has  to  sell.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  It  is  a 
middling  difficult  contract,  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
wish  them  joy  in  the  performance  of  it. 

The  second  great  question  confronting  the  Republic 
is  the  wise  and  proper  regulation  of  what  has  come  to 
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be  popularly  known  as  ''Big  Business."  And  when  I 
stop  to  think  of  the  experience  that  the  Republican  party 
has  had  with  that  great  problem,  and  then  try  to  imagine 
the  Democratic  party  endeavoring  to  solve  it,  I  am  re- 
minded of  that  rather  rough  but  very  expressive  obser- 
vation of  old  Dick  Oglesby,  in  one  of  his  speeches  out 
in  Illinois,  when  he  said: 

'Why  talk  about  the  Democrats  running  this  coun- 
try? Great  God,  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  run  it'/' 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

The  Republican  party  for  many  years  has  been  strug- 
gling with  this  great  question,  and  about  the  best  we 
can  say  is  that  it  has  approached  it  in  a  sane  spirit,  with 
full  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  issues  that  are  in- 
volved in  it.  We  might  perhaps  go  a  step  farther  and 
say  that  in  one  of  its  features,  and  that,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  complex  and  difficult  ones,  the  solution  prac- 
tically has  been  found.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  not 
now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
a  single  important  measure  looking  to  the  further  regu- 
lation of  the  inter-State  transportation,  and  in  my  own 
State,  where  it  has  been  an  acute  issue  for  twenty  years, 
the  Democratic  Governor  in  his  annual  message  advised 
the  Legislature  that  in  his  judgment  no  further  railroad 
legislation  was  needed !  As  to  the  other  features  of  this 
great  problem  of  corporation  control,  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  readjustments  upon  which  we 
have  entered  shall  have  been  brought  to  a  sound  and 
stable  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  is  a  work  that  will 
call  for  the  highest  quality  of  sane,  constructive  states- 
manship, and  he  must  needs  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
predict  that  it  can  be  successfully  accomplished  by  a 
party  whose  only  function  for  fifty  years  has  been  to  tear 
down  and  destroy. 

The  third  great  question,  and  one  which  is  pressing 
for  immediate  settlement,  is  that  of  banking  and  cur- 
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rency.  Had  the  Republican  party  remained  in  power 
another  four  years  there  is  ground  for  behef  that  this 
problem  would  have  been  settled,  for  the  report  of  the 
National  Monetary  Commission  had  pointed  the  way. 
But  what  hope  is  there  for  its  wise  solution  at  the  hands 
of  a  party  which  in  all  its  life  has  never  had  so  much  as 
a  speaking  acquaintance  with  sound  finance  ?  From  the 
wild  cat  banks  of  the  ante-bellum  days  down  to  the  pres- 
ent hour  the  Democratic  party  has  been  the  swift  and 
voluble  champion  of  every  financial  heresy  that  has 
arisen  among  the  people.  "God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way  His  wonders  to  perform/'  but  surely  it  would  tax 
the  powers,  even  of  Omnipotence,  to  evolve  a  wise  set- 
tlement of  our  present  monetary  situation  out  of  the 
confused  councils  of  a  party  which  fought  stubbornly 
for  the  unlimited  issue  of  irredeemable  greenbacks, 
which  at  any  time  for  twenty  years  after  it  was  estab- 
lished would  have  exchanged  our  National  banking  sys- 
tem for  the  old  State  banks,  and  which  three  times 
nominated  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency  a  man 
who  seriously  believed  that  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  i6  to  i  was  the  absolute 
utmost  limit  of  human  wisdom. 

But  there  is  one  more  question,  the  profoundest,  the 
most  vital,  and  the  most  supremely  important  of  all  the 
problems  that  confront  us  as  a  nation,  because  upon  its 
wise  and  patriotic  and  permanent  settlement  must  rest 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Republic ;  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  representative  government!  (Ap- 
plause.) Shall  this  nation  remain,  as  its  founders 
fashioned  it — a  representative  Republic,  performing  all 
its  functions  in  consonance  with  the  principles  laid 
down  in  its  organic  law;  or  shall  it  become  a  direct 
Democracy,  casting  aside  all  constitutional  restraints  and 
limitations,  ruled  by  the  whim  of  the  hour,  and  not  by 
the    settled   conviction    of   the   sober    second   thought? 
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That  is  the  question  which  the  poHtical  developments 
of  the  past  twelve  months  have  made  the  paramount 
issue  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  American,  and  so 
long  as  that  question  remains  without  a  final  and  con- 
clusive answer,  that  long,  at  least,  the  Republican  party 
will  have  a  mission  as  vital  to  the  nation  as  that  which 
inspired  its  birth,  for  it  is  the  only  instrument  through 
which  the  fight  for  constitutional  representative  govern- 
ment can  be  made.  With  one  of  the  great  political  parties 
weakly  yielding  to  what  it  seems  to  think  is  a  popular 
demand  for  the  direct  rule  of  the  people,  and  with 
another  party  which  is  trying  desperately  to  think  it  is 
great  (laughter),  frankly  committed  to  a  theory  of 
government  which  would  wipe  out  all  constitutions. 
State  and  National,  and  would  make  the  passing  fancy 
of  the  hour  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  there  remains 
only  the  Republican  party  to  take  up  the  gage  of  battle, 
and  fight  the  good  fight  for  the  real  rule  of  the  people — 
for  orderly  government  under  the  law.     (Applause.) 

And  so,  men  and  brethren,  let  us  gird  ourselves  for 
the  conflict,  glad  in  our  hearts  that  it  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  that  party  which  once  saved  the  nation,  now  to 
save  the  Republic.  Without  bitterness  touching  the 
things  that  are  past,  but  without  fear  for  the  things  that 
are  to  come,  without  dogmatism  as  to  measures,  but  with 
unyielding  fidelity  to  principles,  let  us  appeal  to  the  in- 
telligence and  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  And  let  us 
not  forget  in  making  this  appeal  that  the  most  potent 
and  convincing  argument  in  support  of  our  protest 
against  the  revolutionary  changes  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment with  which  we  are  threatened  is  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  United  States  of  America! 
Here  it  stands,  a  mighty  nation,  wherein  each  man  is 
secure  in  life  and  property  and  opportunity;  wherein  is 
neither  caste,  nor  class,  nor  special  privilege;  a  mighty 
nation  of  free  and  happy  and  prodigiously  prosperous 
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people — and  it  was  builded  upon  the  rock  which  our 
fathers  laid  when  they  imbedded  in  the  Constitution  the 
solemn  pledge  to  every  State  of  the  Union,  that  it  should 
have  a  government  ''Republican  in  form" ! 

It  has  not  been  without  its  periods  of  stress  and  dan- 
ger, this  great  structure  which,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Republican  government,  we  have  builded  here. 
Bitter  storms  have  beaten  against  it;  four  times  it  has 
met  the  shock  of  foreign  wars,  and  once  it  was  all  but 
rent  asunder  by  civil  strife.  Questions  of  governmental 
policy  have  arisen  innumerable  times,  upon  which  there 
has  been  acrid  and  angry  debate  among  the  people.  But 
through  it  all  the  nation  has  marched  straight  on. 
Weakness  has  become  strength.  Thirteen  States  have 
become  forty-eight.  Three  millions  of  people  have  be- 
come ninety  millions.  Less  than  a  billion  of  wealth  has 
become  one  hundred  and  thirty  billions.  The  simple  and 
primitive  life  of  civilization's  frontier  has  given  way  to 
the  most  stupendous  and  complex  organization  the  world 
has  ever  known;  incredible  expansion,  social,  political, 
industrial  and  commercial,  but  representative  govern- 
ment all  the  way!  At  not  one  step  in  the  long  and 
shining  pathway  of  the  nation's  progress  has  represen- 
tative government  failed  to  respond  to  the  nation's  need. 
Every  emergency  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  of 
momentous  history  has  developed — the  terrible  strain 
of  war,  the  harrassing  problems  of  peace — representa- 
tive government  has  been  equal  to  them  all;  not  once 
has  it  broken  down.  Not  one  issue  has  it  failed  to  solve, 
and  long  after  the  shallow  substitutes  for  it  that  are  now 
proposed  shall  have  been  forgotten,  representative  gov- 
ernment will  be  ''doing  business  at  the  old  stand,"  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  the  future,  as  it  has  met  the  issues 
of  the  past,  with  courage,  and  wisdom,  and  justice,  giv- 
ing to  the  great  Republic  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  which  is  the  assurance 
that  it  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth!     (Applause.) 
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The  Toastmaster :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  I 
first  arose  and  read  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  think  I  said  he  was  in  Philadelphia 
to-night  as  a  guest  of  the  Union  League  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  telegram  was  sent  from  here  giving  him 
our  greetings  and  the  greetings  of  the  Republican  Club 
to  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia.  I  have  just 
received  this  telegram,  which  I  think  you  would  like  to 
hear.  It  is  from  Mr.  Tilden,  the  President  of  the  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia : 

''Your  telegram  received.  Our  greetings  from  over 
"five  hundred  participants  as  cordial  as  yours,  and  with 
"them  comes  the  appreciation  of  our  honored  guest  and 
"beloved  President  to  you,  with  congratulations  on  the 
"past,  greetings,  and  assured  hopes  for  the  future. 

"William  Tilden, 
"President  of  the  Union  League." 

You  know  down  here  in  New  York  City,  when  we 
have  serious  difificulties  and  the  Democratic  plurality 
mounts  up  too  high,  we  Republican  workers  in  New 
York  wonder  what  is  happening  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  State,  and  generally  we  get  results  that  manage  to 
elect  a  Republican  Governor.  That  is  when  we  have 
only  the  enemy,  the  real  or  the  standing  enemy,  to  com- 
bat. 

We  have  with  us  to-night  a  gentleman  from  the 
County  of  Ontario,  a  county  which,  although  it  gave  a 
less  Republican  plurality  than  it  did  two  years  ago, 
elected  all  of  its  candidates.  Assemblymen  and  State 
Senator,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  Congressional  district, 
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their  Congressman.  No  man  in  the  State  has  done  more 
to  accomplish  that  up  north  of  the  New  York  Une  than 
the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Thompson,  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  you,  and  in  doing  so  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  man  who  nominated  at  the  State  Convention 
our  dearly  beloved  friend,  James  Wadsworth,  who  ran 
for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Mr.  Thompson.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Thompson:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  ladies 
and  gentlemen :  It  is  embarrassing  to  be  so  little  known 
at  a  place  like  this,  that  so  gracious  and  dignified  a 
toastmaster  as  Mr.  Olcott  finds  it  necessary  to  lean 
across  the  knees  of  the  only  clergyman  at  the  Speakers' 
table  and  ejaculate,  "Where  are  you  from?"  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr.  Thompson:  My  friend,  Mr.  LaFayette  B.  Gleason, 
who,  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Senate  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  called  the  roll  twelve  thousand  times  with- 
out mentioning  a  name  (laughter),  wrote  me  a  letter 
and  told  me  it  was  usual  at  these  banquets  to  have 
speeches  from  a  couple  of  high-brows,  and  then  they 
wanted  something  lighter!     (Laughter.) 

Now  I  am  here  to  assure  you  that  I  am  no  high-brow 
(laughter),  but  I  think  a  statement  from  me  is  overdue. 
I  live  in  Canandaigua,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  in 
small  letters.  (Laughter).  With  all  the  power  of  my 
soul,  and  the  dynamics  of  my  spirit;  with  the  vigor  of 
my  mind,  the  pounds  and  inches  of  my  stature,  and  by 
the  grace  of  God  T  am  a  Republican!  (Laughter.)  I 
make  my  kind  of  speech ;  T  do  not  know  whether  T  can 
make  your  kind  or  not. 

Four  years  ago,  up  in  Ontario  County  one  night,  T 
had  to  drive  over  to  Muttonville.  (Laughter.)  T  see 
you  know  that  that  is  where  all  the  mutton-heads  come 
from.     (Laughter.)     My  doo-  went  along  with  me,  and 
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on  the  road  he  came  in  contact,  and  had  an  argument, 
with  an  animal  called  a  skunk.  (Laughter.)  Of 
course  the  skunk  put  it  all  over  the  dog.  When  I  got 
out  to  Muttonville  I  told  the  boys  to  keep  the  door  shut 
on  that  dog  or  he  would  break  up  the  meeting,  and 
everything  was  going  along  all  right  till  I  got  about 
halfway  through,  and  the  dog  came  trotting  up  the  aisle. 
I  did  not  see  him.  (Laughter.)  Loud  applause  broke 
out.  The  chairman  was  rattled,  and  I  was  rattled.  I 
got  mad,  and  the  chairman  got  mad,  and  I  turned  to 
him  and  said,  "What  does  this  mean?"  "Why,"  he 
says,  "a  lot  of  them  d — d  Democrats  smell  that  dog, 
and  they  thing  Bryan  is  elected!"  (Laughter.)  With 
frankincense  and  myrrh,  with  precious  ointment,  rare 
spices  and  the  grateful  perfumes  of  the  Old  World,  we 
greet  the  incoming  Democratic  Administration! 
(Laughter.) 

The  Republican  party  up  State  is  alive.  (Applause.) 
The  Republican  party  up  State  is  healthy.  The  Repub- 
lican party  up  State  still  believes  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  Magna  Charta,  and  in  Constitutional 
Government.  The  Republican  party  up  the  State  still 
has  faith  in  precedent,  and  the  orderly  process  of  gov- 
ernmental functions,  and  in  its  traditions.  We  do  not 
forget  shed  blood,  martyrdom  nor  sacrifice.  We  have 
our  principles ;  we  have  our  vitality,  and  we  have,  thank 
God,  our  faith,  and  our  vision! 

True,  a  new  kind  of  statesman  has  sprung  up  among 
us,  what  we  call  the  "great  American  thumb-suckers." 
(Laughter.)  They  have  designed  a  process  by  which  a 
man  does  but  insert  his  thumb  in  his  mouth  and  sets  up 
a  circuit  of  ecstasy  out  of  himself,  into  himself,  from 
himself,  to  himself.  He  cannot  complain  of  the  quality 
because  his  is  the  formula  and  the  ingredients.  He  can- 
not kick  on  the  quantity  or  the  delivery  because  it  is  all 
there,  and  his.     Such  a  man,  if  allowed  to  bathe  in  the 
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fountain  of  life,  would  immediately  do  the  high  dive  in 
order  to  see  if  he  could  not  find  mud  at  the  bottom! 
(Laughter.) 

Such  a  man,  if  told  he  had  bowels  of  compassion, 
would  send  for  a  surgeon.  Such  a  man  thinks  that  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  is  all  curdled ;  such  a  man  sneers 
at  a  child;  such  a  man  is  so  small  that  he  would  swear 
off  his  poll  tax;  and  lo,  his  creed  is  "Lord,  I  thank  Thee 
that  I  am  not  as  other  men:  extortioners,  unjust,  nor 
even  as  this  RepubHcan."     We  have  them  with  us ! 

Now  I  cannot  any  more  help  saying  what  I  am  going 
to  say  to  you  in  the  five  minutes  that  I  am  going  to  keep 
on  doing  this,  than  I  can  help  being  my  size  and  fur- 
nishing an  example  of  physical  beauty  (laughter),  I 
have  said  it  before,  and  it  is  my  heart.  I  am  going  to 
say  it  a  lot  of  times,  I  hope,  in  the  face  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Republican  party. 

I  learned  my  Republicanism  at  the  knee  of  a  father 
who,  with  three  brothers,  served  four  years  to  put  down 
the  Rebellion.  At  the  knee  of  my  mother,  and  across 
the  knee  of  that  father,  I  learned  reverence  for  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  believe  in  constitutional  government.  I  be- 
lieve in  restraints.  I  believe  in  a  Home-Sweet-Home 
tariff,  and  a  My-Country-'Tis-of-Thee  currency.  I  be- 
lieve in  loyalty,  in  the  right  of  property,  in  representa- 
tive government,  in  God  and  His  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe,  whether  it  is  Woodrow  Wilson  or 
Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  striking  the  flag  in  the 
Philippines,  and  breaking  faith  with  our  dependent 
brothers.    We  are  the  sons  of  Abel,  not  Cain. 

I  believe  in  sane  progressivism.  But  I  am  unable  to 
make  the  jump  from  Lincoln,  the  man  of  sadness,  to 
Roosevelt,  the  man  of  madness.  (Applause.)  With  the 
blood  and  spirit  of  my  forbears  I  must  abide  with  Lin- 
coln. 

There  was  a  man  who  believed  in  the  people,  justice 
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to  the  people,  justice  from  the  people,  wisdom  from  the 
people,  power  from  the  people.  He  recognized  no  boss 
but  the  people.  He  made  deals  with  no  one  but  the  peo- 
ple. He  believed  that  the  people  aroused  and  led  and 
inspired  were  always  right,  and  if  you  and  I,  fellow 
Republicans,  in  this  presence,  in  this  place,  prosperous 
as  we  are,  advanced  as  we  are  down  this  great  road  of 
progress  and  prosperity,  if  we  come  away  an  inch  from 
that  ground,  we  are  no  longer  Republicans,  we  are  no 
longer  Americans,  and  I  say  this,  another  of  my  testi- 
monies to  you  to-night,  the  people  do  rule,  the  people 
are  able  to  rule,  and  the  people  should  rule. 

You  know  the  trouble  in  this  last  campaign  was  not 
the  incompetence  of  the  people,  their  inability,  their  pas- 
sion ;  it  was  not  the  people ;  it  was  this  awful  Republican 
prosperity.  We  were  overcome  with  the  fullness  and 
the  fatness  of  the  land,  and  we  went  traveling  after 
aesthetic  and  false  gods.  We  were  defeated,  we  were 
spanked,  but  that  is  no  reason  we  will  never  resume  the 
seat  of  government !  (  Laughter  and  applause. ) 

We  will  go  back  to  this  man  of  sorrow;  we  will  go 
back  to  this  man  of  martyrdom ;  we  will  catch  the  inspi- 
ration once  more  from  that  suffering  and  prophetic 
countenance.  We  will  kneel  at  his  feet,  and  get  once 
more  into  the  vanguard  of  his  immortal  spirit.  We  will 
clean  our  own  house.  We  will  make  ready  the  bridal 
chamber,  and  we  will  enter  again  into  the  place  that 
God  Almighty  intended  the  Republican  party  to  occupy 
in  the  destinies  of  this  country.  Bye-and-bye,  when  we 
shall  have  been  shriven;  bye-and-bye,  when  the  disci- 
pline has  been  sufficiently  administered  unto  us;  bye- 
and-bye,  when  the  cleansing  processes  have  worked  the 
dross  all  out  of  this  party,  you  and  I,  its  organization, 
its  principles,  will  come  back,  and  we  will  cry,  "We  are 
coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  millions  more," 
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and  the  people  will  wax  fat  again  and  great  rejoicing 
will  be  heard  in  the  land  and  God's  people  will  have  come 
into  their  own  again.  This  will  be  after  the  day  when 
William  Sulzer,  the  great  acousticon,  has  passed  from 
among  us.  This  will  be  after  the  day  when  our  great 
mimic  Governor,  wordless  William,  shall  have  retired  to 
the  farm,  according  to  his  own  wishes,  beside  the  road, 
and  become  the  friend  of  man.  Somebody  has  smitten 
William  lately.  Oh,  what  a  picture!  W^hat  a  desola- 
tion is  this!  William  Sulzer,  Governor  of  the  Empire 
State;  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States;  WilHam  J.  Bryan,  Governess-at-Large. 
(Laughter.)  But  have  ye,  all  of  ye,  the  vision  of  the 
promised  land,  and  keep  your  powder  dry. 

My  friends  up  in  Ontario  County,  in  a  little  settle- 
ment which  we  call  Swindlers'  Gap — because  it  always 
goes  Democratic — there  was  a  little  boy  who  was  always 
late  at  school,  and  one  day  on  his  way,  struggling  along 
so  that  he  might  be  on  time,  he  fell  down  and  had  an 
accident  to  the  posterior  portion  of  his  trousers.  I  sub- 
mit that  language  is  good  enough  even  for  this  place. 
(Laughter.)  When  he  arrived  at  school  his  teacher 
greeted  him,  "Good  morning,  Willie,  I  see  3^ou're  a  little 
behind  this  morning!"     (Laughter.) 

Abraham  Lincoln  will  live  when  ages  are  but  mo- 
ments, and  the  Republican  party  will  be  there,  a  child, 
with  him!     (Applause.) 


Toastmaster  Olcott :  Gentlemen,  may  I  say  one  single 
word  in  regard  to  this  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
is  behind  me?  It  was  one  of  two  portraits  that  were 
ever  painted  from  him  from  actual  sittings ;  it  is  the  first 
time  that  this  has  ever  been  exhibited  in  New  York  or 
anywhere,  except  in  the  studio  of  the  gentleman  who 
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now  owns  it.    I  thought  that  would  be  a  matter  of  inter- 
est to  you. 

The  Toastmaster :  We  thank  you  for  your  atten- 
tion. I  hope  you  will  all  promise  to  be  here  a  year  from 
now,  February  12,  1914,  and  if  you  will,  The  Republican 
Club  of  the  City  of  New  York  promises  you  a  hearty 
welcome. 
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Marshall,  A.  W.  W. 
Mason,   Alexander  T. 


Mayer,  Horace  L 
Maynard,  Reuben  Leslie. 
Meeks,  Edwin  B. 
Meighan,  Benton  C. 
Meinhard,  Morton  H. 
Melville,  Henry. 
Menken,  S.  Stanwood. 
Merriam,  Arthur  L. 
Miller,  William  F. 
Milliken,  Seth  M. 
Mills,  Ogden  L. 
Mills,  W.   H. 
Montague,   Frank   L. 
Moore,   Carroll. 
Moore,  John  Bassett. 
Moore,  R.  R. 
Moore,  Thomas  Morrell. 
Moore,  William  H. 
Morris,  Newbold. 
Morris,  Robert  C. 
Mulford,  Robert. 
Mullen,  Hugh. 
Murphy,  J.  C.  L. 
Murray,  John  T. 
Murray,  William. 

McAleenan,  Joseph  A. 
McCall,  Edward  E. 
McCann,  H.  K. 
McCardle,  John  H. 
McOeary,  James  T. 
McClenahan,  James. 
McClusky,  S.J.,  Rev.Thos.  J. 
McCormick,  E. 
McCord,  Robert. 
McCreery,  Robert  S. 
McDonough,  J.  B. 
McGee,  Walter  C. 
McKelvey,  Charles  T.  W. 
McKenna,  John. 
McLean,  Charles  F. 
McMillan,  Samuel. 
McWhirter,  H.  L. 
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Ne  Collins,  J.  E. 

Nepham,  George  F. 

Newburger,  Joseph  E. 

New  York  Press. 

New  York  American. 

New  York  Times. 

New  York  Tribune. 

New  York  Associated  Press. 

Nicholson,  John  E. 

Norton,  Charles  D. 

Noyes,  Walter  C. 

Nussbaum,  Myer. 

N.  Y.  City  News  Association. 

Obermeyer,  Theodore. 
Oddie,  Orville,  Jr. 
Olcott,  Hon.  J.  Van  Vechten, 
Olcott,  Wm.  M.  K. 
Oliver,  William  H. 
Oppenheimer,  August. 
Owen,  W.  R. 
O'Keefe,  John  G. 
O'Malley,  James. 
O'Shea,  William  J. 

Page,  Alfred  R. 
Pallister,  Claude  V. 
Palmer,  L.  B. 
Parker,  M.  B. 
Parsons,  Herbert. 
Parsons,  Theophilus. 
Patrick,  Charles  H. 
Patten,  Gibson, 
Patterson,  A.  Mansfield. 
Patterson,  Frederick  H. 
Pearce,  William  G. 
Peixotta,   M.   Percy. 
Peoples,  William  T. 
Perkins,  Charles  E. 
Peters,  Norman  W. 
Peterson,  J. 
Piercy,  Henry  Qay. 
Pinner,  Henry  W. 


Plaintiff,  Gaston. 
Porter,  Dr.  William  H. 
Porter,  Frederick  P. 
Porter,  General  Horace. 
Porter,  William  Carroll. 
Porter,  William  H. 

Ranck,  T.  Frank. 
Read,  Harry. 
Reid,  T.  Chambers. 
Reid,  Wallace. 
Reubel,  Henry. 
Rhodes,  Bradford. 
Richter,  C.  J. 
Robinson,  Allan. 
Robinson,  George  H. 
Robinson,  William  J. 
Rockefeller,  Percy  A. 
Root,  Arthur  L. 
Rose,  Charles  F. 
Rosen,  Walter. 
Royce,  Frederick  C. 
Rushmore,  Charles  E. 
Runsheim,  Joseph. 
Russell,  Charles  M. 
Rust,  George  P. 
Ruston,  Jr.,  Charles. 
Ryan,  J.  A. 

Sachs,  S. 

Sanborn,  Charles  S. 

Sawyer,  William  D. 

Saxe,  Martin. 

Schiff,  Jacob  H. 

Schleicher,  John  A. 

Schleicher,  Reuben  P. 

Schram,  Louis  B. 

Schultz,  E. 

Schuyler,  Ackley  C. 

Scott,  Hon.  Charles  Frederick. 

Scovill,   H.  H. 

Searles,  Albert  R. 

Seymour,  Fred. 
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Shea,  John  S. 
Sheffield,  James  R. 
Sheldon,  George  R. 
Shiels,  Albert. 
Shongood,  Charles. 
Short,  Warren  F. 
Shoryar,  George  C. 
Silkman,  Charles  R. 
Simpson,  David  B. 
Sinn,  Bernhard  A. 
Slaymaker,  S.  R. 
Sloane,  William. 
Sloane,  WilHam  J. 
Sladen,  Col. 
Smith,  I.  H. 
Smith,  Otis. 
Smith,  R.  A.  C. 
Smith,  Alfred  Gilbert. 
Smythe,  F.  W. 
Snow,  Elbridge  G. 
Spencer,  Bird  W. 
Sprague,  Henry  L. 
Staats-Zeitung. 
Stanley,  Alfred  T. 
Stern,  Louis. 
Stern,  Leopold. 
Sternberger,  Walter  M. 
Straubenmiiller,  Gustav. 
Strauss,  Charles. 
Straus,  Lionel  F. 
Stewart,  James  R. 
Stewart,  Alexander  M. 
Stitt,  Edward  W. 
Suffern,  J.  L. 
Sutphen,  John  S. 
Sutro,  Richard. 

Tanenbaum,  Moses. 
Tarbell,  George  E. 
Tatnall,  Henry. 
Taylor,  George  H. 
Terry,  Charles  Thaddeus. 
The  Herald. 


The  Sun. 
The  World. 
Thomas,    Edward   G. 
Thompson,  Hon.  Robert  F. 
Thompson,  Loren  O. 
Thompson,  J.  S. 
Thomson,  John. 
Thorburn,  A.  M. 
Thornton,  Thomas. 
Tifft,  Henry  Neville. 
Tobey,  Harry  G. 
Tobin,  W.  T. 
Todd,  Walter  B. 
Towne,  Paul  R. 
Trexler,  Rev.  Mr. 
Turner,  William  L. 
Tyner,  C.  L. 

Van  der  Beek,  F.  L,  Jr. 
Van  Orden,  Dr.  Frank  M. 
Van  Slochem,  H. 
Vermilya,  P.  C. 
Vernon,  F.  Joseph. 
Ver  Planck,  William  G. 
Von  Glahn,  E.  C. 

Walsh,  Robert  Jay. 
Wakeman,  Wilbur  F. 
Wandling,  James  L. 
Ward,  Robert  B. 
Ward,  Stephenson  E. 
Warner,  A.  L.  D. 
Warner,  Charles  J. 
Warner,  C.  M. 
Warner,  C.  B. 
Warner,  G.   E. 
Watson,  Harry. 
Watson,  Thomas  L. 
Watterson,  F.  W. 
Webber,  Joseph  F. 
Webb,  Frederick  E. 
Webb,  William  E. 
Weinman,  George  A. 
Welch,  Winthrop  A. 
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West,  William  T. 
Westbay,  Dr.  Henry  E. 
Wetmore,  Edmund 
Wheeler,  Charles  B. 
Wheeler,  Herbert  L. 
Wheeler,  William  J. 
White,  Edward  E. 
Whiting,  Giles. 
Whitman,  Charles  S. 
Whyte,  F.  M. 
Wicks,  Milton  L. 
Wilbur,  Matt. 
Wiley,  Louis. 
Williams,  F.  Carlton. 
Williams,  William. 


WilGon,  George  T. 
Wilson,  S.  M. 
Winter,  Clarence. 
Winterburn,  F.  W. 
Wodell,   Silas. 
Wood,  Westcott  A. 
Wood,  John  H. 
Wood,  W.  O. 
Wright,  George  M. 
Woemser,  Sidney  L. 


Yereance,  James. 
Young,  Alfred. 
Young,  Charles  H. 
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LADIES 

Guests  of  Members  of  the  Club 

Alphabetically  Arranged 


Abbett,  Mrs.  Leon. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Ambrose  R. 
Amendt,  Miss  A.  L. 
Aylward,  Miss  Julia. 

Bedell,  Mrs.  Walter  E. 
Behan,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Brown,  Mrs.  J.  Adams. 
Bumsted,  Mrs.  William  G. 

Gallery,  Mrs.  Dawson. 
Ghambers,  Mrs.  Hilary  R. 
Glark,  Miss  E.  M. 
Graig,  Mrs.  Burdette  P. 
Grerand,  Mrs.  William. 
Cobbett,  Miss  Florence. 
Gooley,  Mrs.  Elmer  E. 

Day,  Mrs.  Ralph  A. 
Denison,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Dexter,  Mrs.  F.  C. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Emery,  Mrs.  E.  W. 

Faron,  Mrs.  John  G. 
Feeney,  Miss  Susan  A. 
Felsinger,  Miss  Caroline. 
Findley,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Fosgate,  Mrs.  Henry. 
Fourman,  Mrs.  Paul  G. 

Greenbaum,  Mrs.  Samuel. 
Greene,  Mrs.  Ernest. 


Johnson,  Mrs.  A.  Jus. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Edwin  A. 
Jonge,  Miss  Bertha. 

Keener,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Knox,  Miss. 

Leaycraft,  Mrs.  J.  Edgar. 
Lefcourt,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Lewis,  Miss. 
Linch,  Miss. 

Maas,  Mrs.  Gharles  O. 
Mack,  Mrs.  Charles. 
Magee,  Miss  A.  F. 
Mahoney,  Miss  Agnes. 
March,  Miss  Eugenie. 
March,  Miss  Olive. 
Mason,  Mrs.  Alexander  T. 
Mills.  Mrs.  Ogden  L. 
Murray,   Mrs.   J.   T. 
McDonough,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
McCall,  Mrs.  Edward  E. 

Olcott,  Mrs.  J.  Van  Vechten. 
Olcott,  Mrs.  W.  M.  K. 

Page,  Mrs.  Alfred  R. 
Pallister,  Mrs.  Claude  V. 
Patten,  Mrs.  Gibson. 
Peters,  Mrs.  Norman  W. 
Piser,  Mrs.  G. 
Porter,  Mrs.  William  Carroll. 
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Porter,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Pulsifer,  Mrs.  William  E. 

Rogers,  Miss  Eva. 

Sanborn,  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Saxe,  Mrs.   Martin. 
Schultz,  Mrs.  E. 
Short,  Mrs.  Warren  F. 
Sloane,  Mrs.  William  J. 
Starkey,  Mrs.  Ella. 
Steele,  Miss  Helen  L. 
Steele,  Miss  Lila. 
Steele,  Miss  Ruth. 


Tarbell,  Mrs.  Gage  E. 

Van  der  Beek,  Mrs.  F.  I.,  Jr. 

Van  Orden,  Mrs. 

Van  Slochem,  Mrs.  H. 

Van  Valkenburgh,  Mrs.  Philip. 

Webber,  Mrs.  Joseph  F. 
Wandling,   Mrs.   James  L. 
Westbay,  Mrs.  Henry  E. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  William  J, 
Westbay,  Miss  Annette. 
Wilbur,  Mrs.  Matt. 
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HUITRES  DE  CAPE  COD 

GUMBO  DE  VOLAILLE,  PRINTANIER 

RADIS  OLIVES  CELERI  AMANDES  ES  SALEES 

FILET  DE  KINGFISH  A  LA  JOINVILLE 
POMMES  DE  TERRE,  PERSILLADE 

MOUSSE  DE  RIS  DE  VEAU  A  LA  VIRGINIENNE 

ESCOLOPE  D'AGNEAU  DU  PRINTEMPS,  SAUCE  PORTO 

PETITS  POIS  A  LA  PAYSANNE 

POMMES    DE    TERRE,    PALESTINE 

SORBET  DE  FANTAISIE 

POITRINE  DE  VOLAILLE  FARCIE,  SAUCE  DIABLEE 
SALADE  DE  LAITUE  ET  PAMPLEMOUSSE 

MERINGUE  DE  VANILLE  ET  CHOCOLAT 
GATEAUX  ASSORTIS 

CAFE 

LA  INTIMIDAD  CIGARS 
APOLLINARIS 

G.  H.  MUMMS  EXTRA  DRY 
G.  H.  MUMM'S  SELECTED  BRUT 
SANDERSON'S  MOUNTAIN  DEW 
SCOTCH  WHISKY 

A  LA  CARTE 
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